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When I went to France I had very few introductions and these I had were of no use. On this 
occasion as nearly all through life I have found chance provided me the most useful connections 
and in conversing with other people who have been abroad or gone into places where they were 
strangers in their own country I found the same held true with them. 


Finding that the case was general I concluded there must be a general cause for a general effect 
and I think it is this. 


When a Friend gives an Introduction it is not so much because the person to whom one is 
introduced is likely to be serviceable but because one man can only introduce another to those 
with whom he is acquainted. It is done from friendship or politeness and an invitation to dinner 
and some civilities are all the fruits of such acquaintances. It is not one time in ten that two 
persons so introduced find any inclination to keep up the connection. When people meet 
promiscuously or by chance if they form any connection it is because they find that they suit each 
other in some way either by similarity of taste or views or opinions and such connections when 
formed are always of more or less duration. 


If I may be allowed to make the comparison the formal introduction of strangers to each other by 
a third person is like a marriage projected by relations between two young people unknown to 
each other where perhaps there is a suitability & ten to one there is not. 


This accounts for the greater proportion of unhappy marriages amongst the higher classes where 
friends arrange the business than amongst the middling ranks & lower orders where the parties 
settle the matter between themselves. 


The Marques of Lansdowne gave me a letter of introduction to the abbé Morrellet for whom he 
had obtained a pension from the French government who lived up six pair of stairs in a great 
Building in the Rue St. Honoré. I rung the bell twice before I was answered. At last the door was 
opened by the abbé and at the same time a maid servant ran to get before her master but failing in 
her attempt. The Reverend abbé without saluting me began a volley of abuse directed to the poor 
trembling girl. This last two or three minutes and I only understood by his gestures and a word 
here and there that he was a very irascible philosopher & a harsh master and one whom there 
could be little pleasure in knowing. 
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When he was at last as much out of breath as out of temper he led me into his library and I 
presented the letter from the marquis. The vinegar visage of the assumed all the complacency of 
which it was susceptible but though I understood him imperfectly for he spoke as bad English as I 
did French I saw it was a forced complacency. I was invited to come and see him again but I know 
not whether instinctively or not I hated the man so that never went near him again and I have 
been pleased since that I never did. 


I had another letter to Principal Gordon, the principal of the Scotch College, an establishment 
nearly fallen to decay and such as | had never before seen. 


The principal and the abbé Innis, a young ecclesiastic, with an old domestic, were all the 
inhabitants of what had once contained about 70 or 80 students and I have dined there frequently 
in the refectoir capable of dining that number on tables arrange on each side. The principal's table 
was at one end and sufficiently large for 10 or 12 persons and the dead silence and antiquity of 
the place particularly its coolness in the heat of summer with the venerable and mild countenance 
of the abbé in his clerical costume and cross on his breast altogether filled me with a sort of 
reverence both for the place and my host whose conversation was full of entertaining anecdote. 


The library was a small apartment with but a few books and manuscripts some of the latter of 
which the abbé told me were valuable. I saw several letters written by the beautiful but 
unfortunate Queen Mary and a still greater number of James I, but they were only valuable as 
relics of a family remarkable for its misfortunes while on a throne and cruelly calumniated after 
the abdication of the imprudent James. 


The history of that family shows that prudence is a more necessary quantity in crowned heads 
than virtue and that it is highly dangerous for them to despise the opinion and will of the people. 


Queen Elisabeth was very despotic but in her time she was adored by the people and her memory 
is dear to us even until this day because she in all that she said and did appeared to have the good 
of the Nation at heart and to study nothing else. 


People would not listen to anything that was said to her discredit or disadvantage whereas all the 
faults of her contemporary and cousin Mary and of her successors of that imprudent line were 
exaggerated and repeated till they brought destruction on that race which happily for itself is now 
no longer in existence. 
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I had several other letters but they were only so far useful that I did not feel myself altogether 
alone in Paris and I soon found that there was no difficulty in getting acquainted either with 
English or French. 


Ihad not been two months in Paris when my conversation with one of my countrymen attracted 
the notice of a French Gentleman who spoke English perfectly well. His name was [d’Ajeux?] and 
he had been travelling companion to a Mr. Cecil of the Exeter family. 


This chevalier, for he took that title, was of great service to me--not so much from friendship as 
interest for he learned from my conversation that I knew many things that might be established 
with advantage in France and he had connection and protection amongst the great. 


He was a man who had read a great deal and as his income was not considerable he made himself 
a welcome guest at the houses of a number of persons of consequence who like to have persons at 
their tables to entertain them and their guests by their conversation. 


[D’Ajeux?] had some turn for wit and was not destitute of taste and had sufficient skill to pass 
himself for a man of much more knowledge than he possessed. With all these he had sufficient 
pride to avoid the appearance of a hanger on and he had just sufficient income to be independent. 


From our first acquaintance this chevalier never was absent above two or three days at a time. He 
kept no table but was constantly asking me to take a walk and dine with him at some traiteur 
where they had good things and in return I asked him occasionally to dine and very often to drink 
tea with us at our Hotel Garnier. 


All this though I did not comprehend the real meaning was to find out what I wished to establish 
in the English manufacturing line in Paris in order that he might contrive to obtain some 
advantage to himself. 


As the question was not what I could do in Paris but what was likely to answer I was not in any 
hurry least I should make a mistake; but finding a Frenchman of the name of Gerentet whom I had 
known in Birmingham as a maker of coloured foil and who had a manufactory of balloons in Paris, 
I found that a rolling mill was greatly wanted in Paris. 


This was, as may be conjectured from what | have already related, a want that I could readily 
enough supply and | formed a plan for erecting a mill to be moved by steam. 


The Chevalier no sooner heard me mention this than he at once offered his assistance and 
protection. Nothing said he can be done here without the protection of the court. I will procure 
you an exclusive privilege & then you will easily get monied men to enter the Business. 
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When I had arranged the plan for an establishment and formed the outline of a company in the 
French manner I was introduced by the Chevalier to a very respectable gentleman the abbé de St. 
Non the brother of M. La Brelish a receiver general. The abbé was the author of a Voyage to Italy 
and Malta which had been published with views at the price of 1200 livres or 50£ a copy. It was a 
gentleman amateur’s book. It ought have made a respectable enough flimsy book published at a 
guinea but the volumes resembled in their exterior Boydell’s Shakespeare and obtained for the 
author the reputation of a man of letters and of taste amongst a certain class though the real men 
of letters only paid court to him and his brother for the good dinners they gave. 


The abbé bargained with me in the true style of a French protector with a protégé. 


The business was to be divided into 72 shares, 36 of which were to be sold to form a capital, and 
the abbe was to have 6 at his disposal as it was understood to bribe a friend of the minister. 


This being settled, I was conducted by the abbe & his friend the Chevalier to the house of a young 
gentleman (the Baron de Batz) who was to get the business done with the Baron de Breteuil, 
Minister of the Interior. 


I was well received by the young Baron who undertook the business and though I spoke French 
very badly and did not understand him completely I immediately conceived an esteem for him 
from his frankness and affability as well as owing to the pains he took to understand the subject. 


When the business was beginning, and I had seen him once or twice, in order to testify my regard I 
lent to him a copy of my Political Atlas and two days after received a letter of thanks with an 
invitation to dine with him next day. 


This invitation was quite unexpected but on my arrival the Baron introduced me to M. Claviére, 
who afterwards became so marked a character. Claviére was a native of Geneva and one of those 
who had quitted his country to settle at the New Geneva in Holland, but being of a restless, active 
disposition, he soon quitted that to come to France where he projected an insurance office against 
fire together with a life insurance on the English plan. 


As M. Claviére spoke English well he served for an interpreter and I soon found that my book had 
done wonders. Claviére himself had long been in possession of one and it appeared that the 
Marquess of Lansdowne had sent over several copies to the count de Vergennes who gave one to 
the king. 


As his Majesty made Geography a study, he at once understood the charts and was highly pleased. 
He said they spoke all languages and were very clear and easily understood. When M. de Batz 
found that the person he had accidentally patronized had published a work approved of by the 
King, he was greatly pleased and our friendship was mutual and remained while I staid in France, 
though I must in justice say that from the beginning his behaviour was excellent. 
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Care was taken on asking the privilege of his majesty to state that it was for the inventor of the 
Linear Charts, whom he was pleased at once to grant the prayer of the petition adding an order to 
give me a piece of ground without expense on which to form the establishment. 


I found that M. de Batz got nothing to himself whatever, that the abbé de St. Non gave some shares 
to [d'Ajeux?] and some to a lady, so that he was enabled by one morning’s trouble in introducing 
me to the Baron to serve his friends, male and female, at an easy rate. 
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It was clear that there was a degree of envy or jealousy at the bottom and Mr. Gyot appeared not a 
little disappointed that his intelligence had not been received with more wonder and pleasure. 


As for my own feelings on the occasion had | been in another company where | could have with 
propriety given way to them | should certainly have testified both wonder and pleasure but my 
youth and the relation in which I stood to those present restrained me from showing what I felt as 
I otherwise would have done. 


After the first contemplation of the affair and Mr. Gyot had departed, probably not altogether 
satisfied, these learned men began conversing very scientifically on the nature of gums, varnishes, 
and then light sub- stances fit for confining smoke, and there were several hints given by DeLuc 
that he had, in his own mind, invented the balloon before. That is that he had contrived the thing 
but had not thought it worthwhile to execute it, or at least that he had neglected to give a tangible 
form to his idea. 


To persons much less informed than those with whom I happened to be in company, the principle 
on which Mr. Montgolfier had constructed his balloon was so evident that the lucky idea was all 
that was wanting to have made any one of them become the inventor, for if they had thought of it 
they could not for a moment doubt of its practicability, and therefore I am convinced they envied 
Montgolfier for the happy thought that would give him an immortal reputation, and this 
apparently vexed them the more that till then he was a man unknown to the scientific world. 


M. DeLuc with all his thermometers and putrifactions found a man with one single lucky thought 
in the way of gaining more reputation than he, with all his labour, could ever expect to do and 
therefore undervalued whatever was only curious and not useful; but it was a little curious to 
observe their wives who, though they did not very clearly comprehend how the thing was 
accomplished, admired amazingly the man who had found out the way of flying through the air. 


M. DeLuc had no wife but his daughter was a little better versed in the politics of scientific vanity 
than the three provincial ladies and she would not admire what her father seemed to undervalue 
but not so the married dames they spoke as they felt and 
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did not seem to mind what their husbands said and I believe they all inwardly felt that their lords 
and masters were sorry that they had not invented the art of flying. I mean that each wife thought 
that her own husband was sorry. 


Having mentioned DeLuc | think it fair to observe that he was the only one who affected to be 
more profound than he was. He never quitted his room to breakfast at Mr. Watt’s on pretense of 
deep study and was waited on by his daughter. Honest Mr. Watt, who had far more merit, gave 
himself no airs at all but lived without ceremony or affectation. He was one of the most modest of 
men, even bashful, and never pretended to a superior degree of knowledge though without 
intending it he often showed that he possessed it. 
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The Sunday preceding the meeting of the States General I dined at the house of M. Delessert in 
company with M. Berquin the author of the [?] who called himself LAmi des Enfants. Nothing was 
talked of but the approaching change from despotism to liberty and never was any man so wild 
and extravagant in his conversation. 


I mention this to show how the politics of France turned the heads and changed the hearts of men. 
M. Berquin insisted in the most positive and dogmatical manner that though the French had been 
unused to liberty yet that they would at once become changed men, that the possession of 
freedom would grant them new lights instantly. I thought he was speaking in ridicule of the hot 
headed Democrats who had just begun to hew themselves but finding him in earnest I now saw 
that it was the first time that even I heard that being in possession of a new and very complicated 
right carried with that the knowledge and moderation necessary to the making a proper use of 
them. Though I exposed myself merely as doubting the sudden conversion, M. Berquin was 
inclined to be offended. Yet still he could not explain how it was to happen though he attempted it 
various ways. This was the first time that I met with what the term Une Tete Exalte. One would 
have thought his reason had quite forsaken him, as indeed it did about two years after. 


The Moniteur, a large journal like those published in London, was established about the end of 
1789. It was quite democratical and was ably conducted in that way by one Lauslalot, a staunch 
Jacobin, but he exerted himself night and day in raving against the monarchy till he went quit mad 
and was sent to Charenton where the Bedlam of Paris is. Poor unfortun Berquin, L’ Ami des 
Enfants, succeeded as editor of that paper and became mad in the same way and was consigned to 
the same hospital. 


Such are the facts and they may serve to give persons who have never seen a country in a state of 
revolution some idea of the change that one makes in those who interest themselves very actively 
in it. 


Ihave mentioned M. Vandermond, a man of science, member of the Academy, and conservator of 
models of machines. He was another person whom the revolutionary principles operated upon in 
a very strange way. 


I frequently dined with him on Sundays and had a general invitation and there were generally four 
or five persons. M. V. was a great admirer of the British constitution when the States General first 
met but he soon began to think it was not sufficiently favourable to liberty and he preferred the 
American form of government, but that likewise ceased to please. Nothing would do but a 
constitution that was either Terminable at the will of the nation or at some fixed and near period 
that people might again return to first principles. Many an argument I had with him on those 
points for he would not let them rest and always began on them with me at every opportunity and 
by degrees I withdrew myself from his society, nor had I seen him for above a year when in 1792, a 
little time before I left Paris, I overtook him in the street and was surprised and sorry to find that 
his voice was gone so that he could only speak in a whisper. 


He told me himself that he was so afflicted in consequence of attending popular meetings which 
he said he had done constantly as it was there people mutually instructed each other. 
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I could not cease wondering that honest, well intentioned men could be led astray by the 
absurdities propagated by a set of villains who laboured for their own advantage, but these two 
instances made me always unwilling to think a man culpable merely because he was extravagantly 
democratical. 
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My chief clerk, M. de Soissons, brought me one day a prospectus of a new establishment that was 
proposed by two men unknown to the public of the names of Protot and Guillaume. The 
prospectus stated that the establishment was to begin with a capital of 4 millions of franks that 
goods were to be received to be sold by public auction and that money would be advanced to the 
proprietor. 


As this is a common practice in London I knew that it would answer and as all exclusive societies 
were at an end and there was but one public sale in Paris at the Hotel de Bulles I supposed that 
until a competition rose up they might make a good thing of the undertaking. 


A meeting was advertised and I promised to go but when I went I found it attended by no persons 
of any consequence. M. Delessert, the banker, was the only person I knew and as we sat close to 
each other on the same bench we had some conversation. He agreed with me that the plan was a 
good one but said he in Paris all success depends on the business being undertaken by proper 
people. That men in credit would find persons to advance money on the most empty schemes 
provided they were in any way plausible but that the best laid plans in bad hands fell to the 
ground. He shook his head and said that it would not do and I was much inclined to be of the same 
opinion. 


M. Soissons asked leave to bring the partners and introduce them to me. He did so. They were two 
young men. The one appeared to be a reflecting clever man but with a high opinion of himself. The 
other Guillaume was I found an avocat without practice. With a large share of assurance and so far 
as activity and talking were necessary to the undertaking he was well qualified to make it. 
However | wished them success and said that when they were ready to begin I would take some 
share but that I thought they had acted unwisely in proposing so great a capital when one 
twentieth would be more than enough and when they wanted the necessary means to raise it. 


They could not give any good reason but said that in Paris it was necessary to make appearances 
and to talk of millions else you could not get men who had money to embark on a business. There 
was some truth in this though they had overdone the business in a way that showed with 
impudence and ignorance. However as it was not any particular business of mine | did not say 
much about it. 


From that time one or the other of them called frequently on me but to no purpose for they were 
neither ready to begin nor proposed to tell me their real situation. 


One day in the month of March I was going to dine out and my way lay through the street where 
their office was. So I called and found Protot by himself. I said I thought they were long of 
beginning and asked, if there were no secret in it, what was the cause. 


With some hesitation he told me that want of money was the cause and having once broke the ice 
he showed himself a man neither of delicacy nor dignity (though he had plenty of conceit) and 
declared that he had not even money to take a fiacre to go on some business that might be of great 
service and as then was there snow falling he could not go on foot. I told him to be sincere and 
declare whether if he had a little money such as 
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2 or 3000 livres he thought they could get on. He assured me that they could. I said I was going to 
dinner and should not return home till later but that if he would call next I could lend him 100 
Louis on condition that if they succeeded I should have 25 shares. If they did n 0 t succeed I should 
lose the money. He was rejoiced at the proposal and | added that I had but four crowns or six 
Franks in my pocket that if two of them would be of use to take a fiacre and go where he wanted to 
go they were at his service. 


This great projector of millions gladly accepted after two crowns and came next day for his 100 
Louis which I gave him receiving in return a conditional memorandum for 25 shares if ever they 
should succeed. 


This may appear a very interested usurious bargain but had I been in Protot’s place I think I 
should have done as he did and I have done similar things more than once. 


I thought no more of this business and neither of the schemers came near me but about the month 
of June I was informed that they were getting a rapid fortune. That they had taken a great Hotel in 
the Rue Fadeau at the end of the Rue Vivienne had established their sale by auction and had begun 
a bank issuing small notes in exchange for Assignats. 


On further inquiry I found this was true and as matters then went on very rapidly in a few days 
some of their notes came into my hands and they began to appear and pass for money. I then 
thought that it was full time to call and see what they were doing and if they meant to keep their 
promise with me. I therefore went and asked for M. Protot the person to whom [ had lent the 
money. 


I was shown into a waiting room and in about five minutes the great man appeared. I thought 
impudence itself could not have accomplished such a barefaced metamorphosis. He looked 
distantly as if at a loss to guess my business so | began by telling him that understanding that he 
had succeeded in his undertaking I had come to claim his promise. 


To this he answered that the promise was for shares if the business succeeded but that they had 
not created any shares so that the agreement was of no value; that besides they had taken ina 
third partner who knew nothing of the business. I asked who that partner was and the name of the 
notary who drew up the deed of partnership. 


As soon as I knew the notary’s name I asked if he was serious in saying that he considered the 
agreement as void. That it was plain that the intention of that agreement was that if the business 
succeeded I was to have a share of the value of 24,000 livres and that the division in to 25 was only 
mentioned on account of the plan of dividing the business into shares of 1,000 livres. His answer 
was that he thought differently and that I might do as I pleased. 


I then went to the notary and demanded a sight of the deed of partnership which I read and then 
told him my name and what J had done showing him the obligation Protot had given when I lent 
him the money. I added that if before the expiration of 24 hours I had not a satisfactory 
adjustment I should publish the case and let the public know what swindlers they had to deal 
with. 


The notary had too much good sense not to see the danger in which his foolish and rascally client 
stood and therefore told him that he must settle the matter as well as he could and next morning 
was fixed for that purpose. 
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I had never expected much from what I had given as is clear enough from my not looking at all 
after the matter till by the public report I was informed of the new and successful enterprise. I 
began by saying that as I did not intend to demand the value mentioned in the agreement I had 
determined that I would have one third of it on 8,000 livres which sum was immediately paid 
without any sort of discussion on the subject. 


The rise of that establishment was too curious and rapid not to merit some further detail as it was 
only in France, and France during a revolution, that it could have taken place. 


From good information I learnt that in about nine months after the first beginning to issue notes 
there were two hundred clerks employed; that the value of the notes issued in exchange for 
Assignats was on an average about 72,000 livres or £3,000 sterling a day. 


In May 1792 when the establishment had lasted little more than a year the third partner whom I 
never saw ran off with about two millions of livres, £84,000, and joined the French emigrants at 
Coblenz and as the establishment had about 10 millions, or £400,000 sterling, in its possession if 
the partners who remained had been prudent enough to have kept the secret all might have 
passed with enough but they made an outcry and the municipality was obliged to step in and take 
charge of the whole to prevent a public commotion. 


The issue of notes ceased; those that were brought in were all paid but the two partners were 
imprisoned and were still in confinement when the massacres of the September following took 
place when one escaped and the other fell a sacrifice to the indiscriminate fury of the multitude. 


Guillaume was the person who escaped whom I met with in London in 96. When I asked hi m the 
matter being all over how he and Protot had contrived to get into so great a hotel when he gave me 
the following brief and curious detail. 


With the 100 Louis which you lent us we set up a cabriolet the necessary appendage of all gens 
d'affaires in Paris. This obtained us credit and confidence. We then borrowed 150 Louis from the 
porter of the house in which our office was who was a tailor and had saved some money. After that 
we got some friends to give us a character and rented the hotel in which we began business at the 
rate of 12,000 livres a year. 


As mirrors are fixtures of houses in France, under pretence of altering the apartments to suit our 
business, we took down the mirrors and sold them for about 18,000 livres, or 750 Louis, and with 
that we began to lend on goods and establish a sale. 


The sale went on tolerably but it would never have enabled us to replace the glasses and pay the 
heavy rent and other expenses but the small notes enabled us at once 
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It was no settled plan that made us issue those notes but the impossibility of making up the odd 
sums and giving the change necessary at the sales obliged us to give promissory notes which we 
wrote with a pen in the usual manner. This we soon found inconvenient so we had them printed 
and only added the date and signature. 


The want of change brought a demand from people who heard of them and we had no objection to 
give them so that for months we were increasing the number of clerks every week till we had 
above 200 and as very few of our notes came back we might have retired millionaires had Vauchin 
our villainous partner robbed us and run away. 


Such was the curious history of that establishment and I believe the whole to be true for in all the 
odd details he gave that I knew of before he agreed with what I had heard or seen. 


In a revolution the best people come off the worst generally. It required a great share of audacity 
to set up a public establishment for lending money with the price of the mirrors which they had in 
fact stolen from the house they occupied. 


The success of the establishment gave rise to another that surprised everyone. An adventurer of 
the name of Vavineau who had never been heard of any more than the Monsieurs Protot and 
Guillaume allured by Parisian credulity and cupidity opened a bank for exchanging Assignats at 
par for gold and silver but the persons who deposited their Assignats were not to get their money 
that day neither were they certain which day they would receive it as lots were to be drawn who 
should receive first second and so on. 


As numbers came out with bags of silver [ ] 

the public crowded in such number that w[ ] 
curiosity to see the place there were ten or tw[?] [ ] 
street to keep the people in order and this c[ ] 
nearly two months. 


To complete the hist[ .. .] 

that fellow appeared at the b[...] 

he had only begun three weeks to [.. .] 
Louis as the people of his schem[.. .] 
with him there was no di[...] 

falsely with respect [...] 


The assembJ.. .] 
answering very [ 
so rapidly [.. .} 
in the gai[.. .} 


[..-] 

perso [... ] 
ass[...] 

him [...] 
that [...] 
that was [... ] 
were [.. ] 
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Vavineau explained it fairly enough but Pétion the Mayor either did not understand him or 
pretended that he did not and therefore ordered him to receive no more money. I do not 
understand figures, said the mayor, so well as you but understand common sense and that there 
must be a trick somewhere though I may not see it. 


The taking money was thus put a stop to and the paying soon ceased. How the matter finished I do 
not exactly know but the projector made his escape and a notary who had done some business 
with me and who was his notary explained to me the scheme. 


The money received was numbered and 7 numbers made a series. One of these numbers was 
drawn and gold or silver given at par to the person who deposited it. But no more lots were drawn 
of that series till the second series was disposed of the same way and then the third fourth fifth 
and so on. While people continued paying there must be plenty of money but in the end there 
must be at least one third or one half who could get no money at all. 


Amore shallow and rascally plan to dupe the ignorant was never formed yet so rapidly did it take 
that Lyons, Bordeaux, and all the great towns in France were preparing to have similar 
establishments and if] am not mistaken some of them actually enjoyed that blessing. 
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One day that M. d’Epremesnil was with me at the time his people were preparing to depart for his 
lands on the Scioto a gentleman of the name of Bergeret de Trouville came into the room on 
business likewise. Observing M. d’Eprémesnil who was sitting by the fire he went up and accosted 
him very politely. Bergeret was the son of an ancient farmer general and a well bred man. M. 
d’Eprémesnil answered very distantly and as if he knew not to whom he spoke when Bergeret said 
at once--I suppose Sir you have forgot me--It was at that imposter’s Cagliostro’s that I had the 
honour of seeing you in England--Yes yes its true said M. d’Eprémesnil I really did not recollect 
you. How do you do M. Bergeret? After a very short conversation M. d’Eprémesnil went away and I 
said to Bergeret--How could you mention Cagliostro? Why said Bergeret if he had recognized me 
frankly at once I should not have done so but when I was in England | lived in Sloan Street. 
Madame Bergeret being English and at the same time speaking French as Cagliostro came to live 
next door his wife got acquainted with my wife and by that means we were acquainted together. I 
was by chance at Cagliostro’s when d’Eprémesnil arrived from Paris. Cagliostro received him 
sitting and held out to him the back of his hand to kiss which d’Eprémesnil did putting one knee to 
the ground and saying “Je suis bien aise de vous voir mon maitre” -- D’Eprémesnil was a disciple of 
that imposter and behaved to him accordingly. 


I should have doubted this a little had I not observed the behaviour of the magistrate who at one 
time stood so high with the public and had he not in a moment changed his manner on the 
mention of Cagliostro’s name. 


Finding that Bergeret was so near a neighbour to Cagliostro and saw him often I asked if he could 
explain how that imposter got his money? To that he answered that he could not tell. That he had 
no doubt but that he was concerned in the famous affair of the Diamond Necklace with Madame 
[space in original] when the Cardinal de [space in original] was made a dupe but said he I knew 
he had little money when in England. Soon after I knew him he told me he wanted to have a new 
livery for his black servant as he was to be introduced to the Prince of Wales at the house of Lord 
William Gordon where he was to dine. He asked if I could recommend him to a good tailor. I gave 
him the one I employed and the negro was clothed in green and gold. About two or three weeks 
after Cagliostro sent to ask me to stop to speak to him on something important. When I went in 
the Count began raging against the rascally tailor who had arrested him for £40 the expense of the 
livery. He asked me what must be done. Why you must pay certainly there is no other way. But I 
have no money. Well but you have a diamond watch I can pledge that. The watch I accordingly got 
and borrowed £350 from Parker in Princes Street Soho from which money the tailor was paid and 
the remainder served him for a month or two when he asked me to borrow some money ona 
diamond cross which I did getting 180£ from Parker and to my knowledge said Bergeret he had no 
other money while in England which he quitted soon after the pledging of the cross.” Such was 
Bergeret’s account of Cagliostro and I have not the least doubt but that it was true. 
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Bergeret went out to New York to go to the Scioto. He has [two words missing at edge of page] all 
his fortune at play and as he was a good judge of horses and wished to quit Paris he thought he 
might do well in America. 


I have given this anecdote of Cagliostro, as he was a man who was mysterious in all his actions and 
must have been possessed of considerable ability to make a dupe of such a man as d’Eprémesnil. 


About the end of July coming from Beau Villiers where I had dined in the Palais Royal I saw an 
immense crowd on the other side of the garden with much noise and confusion. I asked at some 
persons running past what was the matter when the answer was that the people had caught 
d’Eprémesnil and were going to cut off his head. I ran across to where the crowd was and then 
found d’Eprémesnil sitting naked and covered with blood his tongue hanging out of his mouth and 
his eyes rolling with an insensible sort of stare. All the shutters of the shops were put up in haste 
and the doors closed as the Nation for so they termed the mob inspired terror wherever it went 
and if it carried off or broke anything there was no redress. 


As there was no place of refuge or safety there I asked if any one would help me take him to where 
I lived. Where do you live was asked by twenty people at once. I approached thrice to try to raise 
from the ground to lead him along but was pushed off by the people. At last a man in a National 
uniform came and said he would help me. We took each one arm and led him along with the 
intention of taking him to where I lived and some of the keepers of the garden had the presence of 
mind to lock the iron gates that separate the arcade from the body of the garden so that we got on 
very slowly but quietly the mob not being able to follow. 


When we got up to the passage to the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs we were about to turn to the 
right where I lived but the mob had got round by that side of the garden and we were obliged to 
turn to the left and with great difficulty got across the street to the gate of the Royal then National 
Treasury. We had still greater difficulty of getting admittance however we got in just as the mob 
began to be outrageous. 


When within we found a guard of about 50 men and the poor bleeding d’Epremesnil was laid 
upon some straw in a state of insensibility. He was no sooner laid down than I was pushed out of 
the place into the court when a voice called out go home you aristocrat and hide yourself forever 
and be thankful we let you go. As they wanted to turn me into the street where | should very likely 
have been murdered by the mob which was knocking loudly at the gate and calling for a victim I 
knew there was no time to lose. No said I never will I go out. If I must be murdered let it be here by 
you who as you wear the National uniform will do nothing that is wrong. This saved me. Go then 
said they to the other side of the court to the Corps de Garde and conceal yourself. 
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I took their advice and lay covered up on a bed the noise still continuing at the gate with cries for 
the head of d’Eprémesnil. At last Pétion the Mayor of Paris arrived and about 1200 cavalry so that 
by degrees the mob was obliged to quit the place. 


By the time Pétion arrived d’Eprémesnil had recovered his senses and as they had both been 
members at the First Assembly and were both remarkable men though opposite in politics 
d’Eprémesnil bleeding and stretched on the straw said, Ah M. Pétion, I was once the idol of the 
people, as you are now, and see where | lie. Pétion fainted, or pretended to faint, and d’Eprémesnil 
getting some covering was taken away in the carriage of the Mayor and for safety was placed ina 
prison in the Fauxbourg St. Germain. 


When I found myself on the bed in the Corps de Garde | began to think that I had run some risk 
but when I was conducting my friend to a place of safety I thought of nothing but of what I was 
about. I saw a boy in the place who seemed to be a sort of messenger and I asked him if he could 
get me some wine. He said the Swiss sold excellent wine at 15 sols. I desired him to fetch a dozen 
and I found it was the best common wine | ever tasted. I then sent for two dozen more and asked 
all the soldiers to drink. In return their onion soup which had come along before but which they 
had been prevented from eating by the disturbance that had taken place was offered to me and I 
ate of it with amazing appetite. 


I had dined at Beauvilliers, a famous traiteur in the Palais Royal, and had scarcely ate anything but 
now I was ravenously hungry. The disturbance being all over we enjoyed the wine. The soldiers on 
guard drank with good will to the health of the King of England but declined drinking to that of the 
King of France. 


About 8 in the evening a very stout man, a National Guard, came in and addressing himself to me 
he said he had come on purpose to conduct me safe home. 


I was so Surprised at this and first saying there was no occasion asked who he was that intended 
me such kindness. 
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1792 


On the 9th of August in the evening I found that a fair trial of strength was to be made by the 
Jacobins next day in that since violent convulsion might be expected | therefore sent of 
immediately and assembled my partners in the bank. We met about half past nine. 


Having shut the door as agreed upon with Mr. Moore I addressed them saying that next morning 
the king’s palace would be attacked and that I had called them for the purpose of proposing that 
we should divide the portable properties in equal shares and that each should carry away his part 
as it was very possible that all such establishments might be pillaged in the disorders of the day. 
That the issuing of notes had ceased for above a month and that the demands made did not 
amount on average to 200 livres a day. That they well knew the notes were wearing out and 
dispersing more and more and that probably one-twentieth part never would come in. That one 
tenth never could come in and that as the property that we could neither divide nor remove at 
that time was equal to above 250,000 livres in value we might safely take the rest for that if the 
place was not pillaged that could be converted into money to meet the demands and if it was to be 
pillaged the more we saved the better. 


Though these reasons were unanswerable the two partners who were not in the secret and of 
whose stubborn stupidity I was well aware opposed the proposal with stupid commonplace 
objections. 


I then asked Moore if he opposed me saying that I was determined not to depart without my share 
and that they might do as they pleased. Moore said that he was convinced that I was right that he 
would do the same and so saying he took out his pistols and laid them on the table. I then locked 
the door and the other two gazed on each other alternately and then at the pistols. 


In order to soften the matter knowing in my own mind that though they opposed the proposal 
from want of resolution they were as eager to have their share as Moore and myself. I said that as 
they had given no reason for opposing the plan and there was not time to lose it would be better to 
determine at once and they might see the necessity. 


They then said as it was so they consented. We then immediately went to work and divided the 
Assignats first equally amounting to about 60,000 livres. We next divided the golden coin about 
800 Louis and lastly gold and silver 
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by weight to the amount of about 100,000 


Each person made a parcel and went home and I soon was in bed after eating a slight supper at a 
coffee house with Moore. 


Next morning before six of clock George who knew nothing of what I had been doing the night 
before knocked at my bedroom door to tell me that the whole of the people of the Fauxbourgs had 
assembled with arms in the Place du Carrousel and all around the palace with a determination to 
seize the king and royal family. 


I got up immediately and taking a hasty breakfast of coffee went out to see what was likely to 
happen but the first thing I met with after traversing the Palais Royal was a mob of the lowest 
rabble preceded by two ragged fellows carrying heads still bleeding and recently cut off. This was 
in the Rue St. Honoré. I felt sick at the sight and returned home convinced that it would be a 
bloody day for though there had been many mobs and sometimes heads cut off without leading to 
anything very serious yet this was the combat of Jacobinism and Royalty and it was known that 
when it took place it would be decisive in favour of the one or the other. 


At last as Josephus says in his History of the Jews the time was come when by the Revolution of 
Ages the Temple was to be overthrown on the 10th of August the same day of the month and of 
the years in which the Temple had before been destroyed by the king of Babylon. 


It was on the same day of the year the 10th of August which Josephus terms the day of vengeance 
that the most wicked and audacious of mortals overturned the throne of France that throne the 
longest and it was supposed the most firmly established of any in Europe. 


I could not rest in the house when I got home but went almost immediately to the banking house 
in the Rue des Bons Enfants where I had been the night before and where I found the three with 
whom I had transacted the business the night before who all told me they were glad that they had 
taken my advice. 


We said nothing to the two clerks who were placed at the counter to pay any notes that were 
presented but told them to continue as usual after seeing that they had plenty of means to pay for 
at least ten days. 


While we were about this business a person came to tell us that the people had forced their way 
into the court of the Tuileries and that an attack was preparing and presently we heard a 
cannonade and discharge of musketry. 


I then determined to return home but when I got into the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs where I 
lived I found great difficulty in getting along as the people had been repulsed for a few minutes 
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at the Tuileries and were flying as fast as they could. For the first time in France I found myself ina 
dense crowd where | had not elbowroom but this was not a crowd of curiosity but one of danger. 


By keeping close to the wall I got on though very slowly and with great difficulty got the Swiss 
porter to open the door and let me in but when I was in I resolved to remain till the battle was 
over. 


Most people had their window shutters closed but as I had windows that looked into the street 
(which was a very public one) in front and behind to the exterior of the Palais Royal I could easily 
see what was going on and hear the shouts of victory among the people. 


As I did not think that house very safe being one inhabited by the count d’Agoult and belonging to 
the king’s first valet de chambre I went attended by the old Mother Antoine to my lodgings in the 
Hotel Garni to which I had sent some large trunks a few days before. 


I then told the old woman to return and take care of the apartments and to come to me if she 
thought there was any danger and having secured the property I had brought I went out to hear 
what had passed when I learned that the royal family were prisoners and the palace plundered. 


I went out on the evening and next day to see all I could and get the best information I was able 
but I believe the numbers of the killed were greatly exaggerated. 

On the back front of the palace from which side it was attacked I did not see one pane of glass 
broken and only the marks of two cannon shot both very high and one that had split the stone 
cornice at the top. I breakfasted two three days after in a coffee house opposite to the back front of 
the palace and close to the place where the main attack happened but only two musketballs had 
entered at the windows and there were very few marks on the stone wall without. 


Iam convinced that in this case, as in all where I have had an opportunity of seeing things myself, 
that here is great exaggeration always and frequently much misrepresentation. 


Two or three days after I met a well known member of the Jacobin Club, a natural son of the Count 
de Brancas, who said he wished to speak to me. When I turned with him into a private alley he told 
me that he would advise me not to remain in Paris that the affair of d’Eprémesnil and the quarrel 
with Barére had rendered me a marked man and that now that the Republicans had got the 
victory they would be harder with the English as they had been. I thanked him for his information 
and having already resolved and prepared to go that only confirmed me in my resolution. 


A circumstance that shows the nature of the French I cannot omit. I have stated that I let two 
rooms to the St. Amour for the purpose of 
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gaming and that the partners occasionally quarreled and suspended their play for a few days. 
Their operations had been stopped a few days before the 10th of August and I was very well 
pleased that they were so but on the eleventh of August early in the day d'Amour came to me 
bringing with him 200 livres and asking liberty to begin to play that same day. 


I was surprised that under such serious circumstances he could think of such a thing and told him 
so. You need not be surprised, said be, people will come to play just as usual. Yesterday afternoon 
while the attack on the Palais was going on the tables were frequented nearly the same as usual. 


I answered that it might be so but that I was resolved that till I saw the king’s fate decided and 
things were settled I would n 0 t allow any play in the rooms. The man was exceptionally earnest 
in his request but my resolution was fixed and he went away very much disappointed. 


This shews the selfishness of gamesters and their indifference to everything but play yet I still 
think that none but French gamesters would be so much alive to play and so indifferent to the fate 
of their country as to act in such a manner. At least I do think that my own countrymen would not 
be so. 


On the Thursday following I went to Lord Gower, the British Ambassador, to ask for three 
passports for myself, Mr. Moore, and a Mr. Thomas, a clerk of the Robert Kerries and Co. 


His Excellence seemed to me to be quite alarmed with the situation he was in and said he could 
not even send off a messenger with dispatches and certainly would not think of giving a passport. 
I then determined to apply to M. Brissot and said to Lord Gower | thought that might do. Certainly, 
said he, if you know Brissot he can do the business; he is at this time all powerful in France. 


I went next morning before 8 o’clock to Brissot’s lodgings. He was still all powerful as Lord Gower 
described him to be in the sixth floor in one of the houses belonging to the insurance company 
where he had been placed by his friend Claviére at a time when he was not able to pay any rent. 


The antechamber was merely a passage from the top of the house and there | found several people 
waiting for audience of the great man. They were admitted in the order they came and | went in in 
my turn. I found Brissot just as usual and told him I wanted a passport for myself and two more. 
He said that he could not give one but he would give me a letter to M. LeBrun, Minister of the 
Interior, desiring him to give me what I wanted. 


While Brissot was writing the note to the Minister I thought I might interest his vanity and do the 
English a service I therefore fitted my discourse to the man to whom it was addressed. 


“I know well, Sir, as everybody does, your justice and philanthropy and also that you understand 
the rights of man as well as you do the interest of nations. Now as the strangers have nothing to do 
with your polities with which we have no right to interfere and into which our interference could 
not but do harm, do not you think it would be just & wise to pass a law to enable all those to 
depart who wish to do so? They may do harm 
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but can do no good besides it will show foreign nations that the present rulers of France respect 
the rights of strangers.” 


“What you propose is very right. I shall have the decree passed this very day.” He was as good as 
his word and before five o’clock that evening the new law was proclaimed in the streets by the 
hawkers of newspapers, such was the rapidity with which public business was dispatched at that 
time. 


I had not been returned above an hour when I received a note from Madame Brissot with her 
compliments and a request that I would call on her. I did not much like the invitation but I went 
directly when she said that understanding from her husband that I was going to England with a 
friend she wished to ask a favour. She had two female relations in Paris who came from Boulogne 
and wished to return. Now at present as French they cannot go but as the wives of foreigners they 
will be allowed. My husband will get that put into the decree. I without the least hesitation said 
that whatever would give her pleasure I was ready to and could answer for my friend. 


Madame Brissot then gave me a letter of introduction to her two friends on whom | waited 
immediately and they were happy at the prospect of returning home and expressed much 
thankfulness. 


So far I had acted from necessity but as traveling with a woman as a wife who was not really so 
was punishable six months imprisonment I was determined one way or another to evade the 
performance. On returning | called on Mr. Moore and told him J had a letter for the Minister to get 
passports and then informed him about the ladies. Are they handsome was the immediate 
question. No, said I, they are old maids as ugly as sin and as old as the hills and we must not run 
the risk of imprisonment for two such partners. 


We got all ready to set off in a post chaise to Dieppe on Sunday and | left a letter to Madame 
Brissot expressing my sorrow that I was obliged to go by Rouen and Dieppe instead of Boulogne 
and Calais and therefore could not take the ladies. My orders were not to deliver this till 48 hours 
after I was gone. 


On the Saturday evening I went out to take a last sight of the Palais Royale which from being a 
resort for people in pursuit of pleasure had now become the centers of cabal politics and intrigues 
of every sort. It was very full of people and the first person I met was the elder Périer the engineer. 
After walking some time together he told me that his people had been employed that day in 
breaking to pieces the fine equestrian statue of Louis XV that was at the entrance to the Tuileries 
garden opposite the palace in order to cast it into cannon. You that are a man of taste said I must 
be sorry to break down so noble a piece of workmanship. “Not at all” said he “cannon are more 
useful than statues of kings” 


Now this same Monsieur Périer affected all the airs of a nobleman of the first rank before the 
Revolution after he had enriched himself by his waterworks. He had a fine house in one of the 
most fashionable streets in Paris the Chaussee d’Antin and his equipage was so superb as to attract 
particular notice at the arrival promenade at Longchamp. In short in his heart he was a proud 
aristo: 
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crat but the king was no longer on the throne and he like the rest of his countrymen thought it 
best to sail with wind and tide regardless of principle or gratitude for Périer owed much to the 
king. 


Besides avoiding with a good grace the conducting of Madame Brissot’s friends by taking another 
road I wished to pass by Rouen and see the stone on the island of which I had taken a lease which | 
did leaving strict injunctions to embark with each ship bound for London as much as it would take 
at a certain limited price. 


On arriving at Dieppe on Tuesday the wind was quite unfavourable and we were accosted at the 
inn by some Swiss officers belonging to the regiment of Guards belonging to the 1300 men of that 
regiment who had been sent away early in 
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94 


When I was in Germany I was surprised that in a country where the milk is excellent the butter 
was little better than common grease without anything either of the colour or taste that good 
butter possesses. But one day in changing horses where the post master spoke a little French and 
had a farm I asked to see the dairy when I found that the milk was kept in deep narrow jars about 
three feet deep and eight or nine inches wide. The cream that rose to the top was about three 
inches in depth before it was taken off and though not quite rancid had a disagreeable smell. I 
advised him to get wide shallow vessels and keep them very clean but he smiled as if ] knew 
nothing of the business. I asked him if the Dutch butter was not better than theirs. He owned it 
was. I apprised him that the Dutch milk was not so good as the German and that the excellence of 
the Dutch butter proceeded from the better mode of keeping the milk. He did not attempt to 
answer my reasoning but gave his head a significant shake and no doubt unless the French 
soldiers carried them into a better method in Germany they still persist in the same. 


When I wanted to return to Holland the last time I could get no post horses nor conveyance by 
land from Mainz to which place I went from Frankfort as the French were just then advancing and 
driving the allies beyond the Rhine and all horses and carriages were bespoke for ten or twelve 
days. I therefore hired a boat with two men for three Louis to take me as far as Cologne and I was 
accompanied by a Prussian officer Count d’Esternon who wished to enter into the regiment of 
York Rangers. 


When we had got into the boat Colonel Vauban and his brother the marquis with his wife and a 
girl about eight or nine years of age came to ask us a favour to be permitted to have a place in the 
boat. The colonel who as he told me afterwards was in the Russian service said he and his brother 
were nephews of the famous Vauban and they were willing to pay their share and would be 
greatly obliged. I said I would receive them with pleasure if my fellow traveler had no objection. 
We accordingly came all down together. The count was a very intelligent knowing man with a 
great deal of anecdote respecting the court of St. Petersburg and I was very inquisitive particularly 
about the empress and Prince Potemkin60under whom he had served in the war with Turkey. 


The marquis, the elder brother, was a simple sort of gentleman and seamed to be completely kept 
under by his wife who was rather handsome and his brother who seamed to be upon a most 
intimate footing. 


It was the month of September and the rowing down the river was delightful with hills on both 
sides and trees houses and villages on their sides the base of the mountain being generally close to 
the river. 


The river winded so that every five minutes the prospect was changed and as the weather was 
favourable the voyage was very agreeable. 


The only disagreeable thing was that except milk and eggs there was nothing to be had when we 
stopped at any village to eat. The bread was bad and the wine detestable. 


When we stopped to sleep all night at a considerable village on the right bank after a wretched 
supper we could only get straw to sleep upon and all in the same apartment. 


As I can sleep anywhere I did not mind that but about two in the morning as near as I could guess I 
was awakened by a sort of altercation between the two brothers Vauban. The colonel had 
approached too close to his sister in law Madame La Marquise and although M. Le Marquis was 
probably obliged to wink at transactions that were not honourable to any of the parties yet in his 
own presence and with two strangers sleeping all on the same floor it raised his anger. However, 
d’Esternon and I both pretended to hear nothing of the matter. 
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At this time I engaged in a paper called the Tomahawk with Dr. Arnold and two others. It was a 
daily paper without news or advertisements and therefore not liable to any stamp duty but though 
it was strongly in favour of government though it was highly approved of by the queen and several 
of the royal family yet the Stamp Office harassed us perpetually. I attended several times at Bow 
Street on the business but as one justice could not act and they contrived never to be two at once 
we resolved to give it up which we did disgusted with such treatment. 


Mr. Pitt never had any value for the press. His maxim was to rule parliament by his personal 
eloquence and influence and by means of parliament coerce the nation. No man had greater 
abilities in certain ways than Mr. Pitt but he committed great errors and surely that was one. The 
Press was just beginning to change the face of the world and he did not see the necessity of 
availing himself of its influence. Though he committed a great fault his successors committed a 
much greater. Mr. Pitt had abilities with presumption. Perceval his successor had twice his 
presumption and not one tenth of his abilities. 


Presumption became an heir soon to the Pittites but never yet did abilities descend with out sort 
of way and the presumption when unsupported had ill luck. 


Opinion was ruled by the press and ministers grew obstinate and infatuated. The people grew 
obstinate but not infatuated and when obstinacy and infatuation are in company ruin is at no 
great distance particularly if those who wish for ruin have the obstinacy without the infatuation. 
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(Page 27 of the original manuscript) 
1797 


When the Bank of England stopped payment I proposed to Mr. Hartsinck that we should issue 
notes of 20p 10p 5p and 2p 6 and having been in France when paper began I knew how the gold 
and silver disappeared and that there was a necessity for making small notes and the Bank of 
England had none under 5£. Mr. Hartsinck agreed to it and notes were made running thus: 


£1...p 
We promise to pay the Bearer on demand one pound in notes of the Bank of England 


Signed Hartsinck & Compy 


It was necessary to say in notes of the Bank of England for had that not been said cash would have 
been demanded instantly. The promise to pay in notes of the Bank of England obliged the person 
who demanded payment to have at least for the value of £5 of our bank otherwise we were not 
bound to pay at all. 


This was a new sort of promissory note but also it was issued under new circumstances and could 
not be otherwise. 


As Norfolk Street was too private and remote from the Royal Exchange I went attended by a clerk 
to open an office for exchanging bank notes giving these promissory notes in return. I had not 
been there above one hour when two men dressed like gentlemen attended by a constable came to 
take me and the clerk before the Lord Mayor who happened to be the well known Brook Watson. 


I soon found that the two men dressed like gentlemen were Mr. Astlett, the bank clerk who 
afterwards was tried and condemned to death for robbing the Bank of exchequer bills to the 
amount of more than half a million, and the bank solicitor. That the constable was the porter or 
door keeper of the Bank who always carries his staff of office in a pocket of his official gown. 


Contrary to the established rule to justice and right the clerk and solicitor had a private audience 
of the magistrate before he took his seat in the office. They had it appeared employed a person to 
change a five pound note for our small ones and had determined how to proceed before his 
lordship appeared in public. 


The Lord Mayor when seated at his table told me with a most solemn countenance that I was 
accused of felony in having negotiated notes made to counterfeit those of the Bank of England 
when the following conversation took place. 


Lord Mayor. Not only, Sir, you are accused of felony but my opinion is that you are guilty and I am 
not very apt to be mistaken. 


Mr. P. How can my notes be an imitation? They are narrow like a banker’s check. Your notes are 
broad. I call them yours for you are a Bank director I believe. Your notes are on thin papers mine 
are not besides do not they say on the face of them that they are payable in notes of the Bank of 
England which amounts to a declaration that they are not themselves Bank of England notes. In 
addition to all that the engraver lives with not three minutes walk of this place and he will tell you 
that instructions 
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were to make them as unlike Bank of England notes as possible. 


Lord Mayor. All that I dare say is true and I see that part of it is namely that they promise to pay in 
notes of the Bank of England and here is the Act of Parliament which makes the felony consist in 
the very thing that you suppose clears you. The act makes it felony to engrave the words Bank of 
England on a note and to use white letters on a black ground and you have engraved the words 
Bank of England. 


Mr. P. Yes I have owing to yours stopping payment after having supplied the place of all the gold in 
the country. I have done the deed but by the bank notes becoming the money of the country and 
still being not bona fide money it became necessary to state that the payment would be so made. 
This is one of the consequences of the stoppage of the Bank besides there are no white letters on a 
black ground. 


Lord Mayor That does not alter the Act. 


Mr. P. If you take pieces of sentences I can say nothing but that it is unjust absurd and very unlike a 
man of the understanding known to he possessed by Mr. Brook Watson for it is evidently no 
imitation and the spirit of the act is prevent imitations or counterfeits which it mentions further 
on. 


The Lord Mayor. I do nevertheless seriously believe it is an imitation and must go and consult my 
brethren at Guildhall. You must stay here in the meantime. 


I was conducted into a room on the same floor with the office and the mayor very civilly came in 
himself and gave me two newspapers to read till he returned. This is just the manner of your high 
city people. Civil in what is of no importance but in gaining a purpose carrying every thing with a 
high unsparing hand. 


No sooner was his lordship gone than I sent a note to Hartsinck to tell him what had happened 
and to lend me £1000 that I might have it presented for payment in gold. The thousand pounds 
were sent in three notes which I immediately presented desiring to be paid in gold as there was 
then no act of Parliament to protect the Bank or [enable?] it to pay one piece of paper with 
another as it has so long done since. The payment in gold was refused and the notes regularly 
[presented?] that a prosecution might take place. 


When the Lord Mayor returned which was not until four in the afternoon he demanded bail from 
the the [sic] clerk and me 1000£ each and two securities 500£ each. There was considerable 
difficulty in getting bail as all the persons concerned with me and [bills?] were afraid of 
displeasing the Bank. An offer to deposit the money as security was refused but two [bills?] were 
procured who had nothing to do with [?] and I got home about seven in the evening. 


A consultation was held with several people in the Law and amongst others the present Sir James 
McIntosh but none of them could say anything as to what interpretation might be put on the Act 
though no jury would ever find a verdict of guilty with a design to imitate. 


I saw that all this would only lead to great embarrassment and expense. | therefore as has been my 
custom through life when [tired] with any unforeseen difficulty; I eat my supper, drank some wine, 
and went early to bed resolved to think no more about the business till I was quite refreshed. I 
slept well and in the morning began to consider that nothing could be done with money. That the 
Bank would expend a million rather than fail and that the government would strain every point to 
serve the Bank. At the same time | had every sort of justice on my side. I however thought it would 
not be safe to depend [on] that. I at once resolved to address the public and get opinion on my side 
and I rose directly and set to work and before I dined I had a pamphlet in the hands of a printer 
[containing] three letters. One to Brook Watson son [Esqr ex commiss?] 
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Bank director and Lord Mayor on his conduct. A second to the Bank directors as a body and a third 
to the people of England. 


On the third day from the occurrence this was printed. I made use of both reason and ridicule and 
of 500 copies that were printed two or three only were given out and contrived to be shown to the 
Bank directors who were so alarmed that they desired to see me on the business. 


This was exactly what I wanted. I therefore attended punctually at the time appointed when I met 
Mr. Peters a fine old gentleman above seventy who came from the Bank parlour where the 
directors were assembled to a small room where | was in waiting. 


We both desired nothing better than accommodation and the matter was soon settled that I 
should suppress the pamphlet and drop proceedings on the protested notes the Bank at the same 
time promising to desist from proceeding. The only difficulty was which party was to pay the 
expenses for though they were trifling it was considered a point of honour and that was reserved 
for a second meeting. 


I certainly considered myself as injured having been arrested without even a shadow of right 
however I should have waived that but Hartsinck who was easily frightened when there was 
danger was as soon elated when that was over and finding the matter likely to terminate so easily 
insisted on my making it a positive condition that the Bank should pay the expenses. 


I went the second time to meet Mr. Peters with a determination to tell him frankly that Mr. 
Hartsinck insisted on the Bank paying the expenses but I had likewise determined to give up the 
point rather than let the matter stand over another day. Mr. Peters after gong once or twice back to 
the Bank parlour consented to the conditions. We parted friends and he told me that the directors 
disapproved highly of their solicitors and Mr. Astlett’s conduct but that they were obliged to sup- 
port them in it and I have no doubt but that the shameful conduct of the Bank since in prosecuting 
rigorously those who fabricate or give circulation to false notes is owing to their servants and 
solicitors more than to themselves. 


It is clear that forgery must be severely punished but then why not make notes that are as difficult 
to fabricate as possible? This is a question that everyone asks and no one can answer ina 
satisfactory manner. 


Had the directors been seriously attacked as I attacked them probably they might have been 
induced to think seriously and if they had done so they must have acted differently from what they 
have done but the proverb has here been fully justified as to its truth. What is every body business 
is nobody’s business. The forgers or utterers of false notes cannot attack the Bank which is right 
enough in every individual instance but wrong in persisting in that general conduct that makes 
such prosecutions take place so frequently which they might very easily prevent. It is on this 
subject that they ought to be attacked and that they might be attacked with great advantage to the 
public. 


That same Bank clerk Astlett who was so zealous and busy that day when I was attacked was 
always I have been told very zealous when some poor unfortunate person was to be prosecuted 
for passing a one pound note continued his exertions till he himself was taken up and tried for 
purloining exchequer bills to the amount of XXXX more than the Bank would make known but 
avowedly for half a million!! 
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He was found guilty and death was the punishment but “gold from the law can take off the sting.” 
It was objected that the exchequer bills purloined were not signed by Lord Grenville as the Act of 
Parliament directed he holding an office in the Exchequer that required him to do so. The place 
held by his lordship is almost a sinecure but I have already used one proverb and like Sancho 
when once begun I feel a propensity to go on. It is an old saying that laziness is good for nothing 
unless it is well followed up. Now his lazy lordship being determined it would appear to follow his 
practice well up instead of signing his name and fairly settling the business with his fist like a good 
workman an[d had a facsimile stamp made with which his name was affixed to the bills. 


This it was alleged rendered the bills mainly waste paper. Execution was suspended and the case 
reserved for the opinion of the 12 judges. Astlett remained in prison till the Prince Regent gave 
him a pardon on condition of his leaving the kingdom and in the meantime as well as before and 
since every year sees numbers of our fellow creatures forfeiting their lives for passing of forgeries 
on the Bank the notes of which are so wretchedly executed that any engraver’s apprentice who has 
been three months at the trade can imitate them. 


There have been some very afflicting cases of this nature but the doors of mercy were shut on 
poor wretches that were open to Astlett whose guilt was aggravated by many circumstances. He 
had risen by the favour of the notified Abram Newland to the second place in the service of the 
Bank without any particular merit. His salary raised him far above want. He was unmarried and 
lived in a way rather mean and penurious than otherwise. The trust reposed in him was 
unbounded yet under all those circumstances he committed a robbery to the greatest amount that 
every a public servant did!! 


The contrast between the fate of a great culprit--a man whose criminality was aggravated by every 
possible circumstance--and of some of the small criminals whose faults were attended with many 

circumstances of palliation is striking indeed and verifies what Shakespeare makes the king say in 
Hamlet 


“In the corrupted currents of this world Offences gilded hand may shove by justice And oft ‘tis 
said, the very prize itself Buys off the law" 


I fulfilled my agreement with Mr. Peters so faithfully that I did not even Keep a copy of the 
pamphlet to myself. A very few, not I believe above half a dozen, had been given out, but I put all 
the others in the fire with my own hands. 
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When | arrived in Paris the Commercial Treaty had been in force about two months and 
France swarmed with travelers for English houses. 


On the first Sunday that I was there I went out with my wife to look about and as the Tuilerie 
Garden and Champs Elysées are the most interesting we went to walk in them and after 
walking to dine with the Swiss porter who kept the garden gate at the Place Louis Quinze. 


The first person I saw was Mr. Andrew Collins of Birmingham who was traveling for orders. 
He had been clerk in one of Mr. Boulton’s warehouses when I was with Boulton and Watt and 
he told me that the travelers in general would be greatly disappointed. This Collins was a 
German. 


In a few days after I met with another Birmingham traveler, also a German, of the name of 
Duplan who had not only brought patterns but goods to a considerable amount (about 2,000£ 
I believe) but he could sell none and being unwilling to take them back he wished to get rid of 
them in some way or another that would make a tolerable appearance to his employers and 
not terminate in a total loss. 


It is curious to see how. 
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1790 


When Mr. Pitt proposed and carried in parliament the measure of a tax on income at the rate of 10 
per cent the great difficulty was to assess or value the sum to be paid. His plan for this purpose 
was very imperfect and contrary to the manners as well as the rights of a free people. It was to 
fixed first by a declaration of the individual and if that declaration was not satisfactory or thought 
too low assessors named for the purpose were to regulate the sum to be paid according to the best 
information they could obtain or what was more arbitrary still according to their own judgment or 
opinion. 


Mr. Pitt admitted that the mode was very objectionable; confessed that he was not satisfied with it 
but pleaded necessity and lack was his power and influence that it was adopted and produced 
about eight millions a year. 


On this occasion | thought of a plan that would not only be more efficient and productive but one 
that would neither set people’s consciences at variance with their interest nor be contrary to the 
principles of freedom such as had till then been enjoyed. 


The basis of the plan was this-That as all income consists either in property such as land and 
houses or money received from other persons the lands and houses so occupied should be valued 
and assessed at one tenth of that annual value and that all money received should be receipted on 
stamps the value of which should amount to one tenth of the true revenue arising from the 
transaction. 


Ascale was formed thus 


1st Class Interest of money all income to the receiver 

2ndClass Rent being subject to some deductions 8/10 true revenue 

3d Retail transactions affording 20 per cent profit one percent or 100thpart 
4t Wholesale transactions affording 5 per cent 1/4 per cent or one 400th part 
5t Goods sold on commission-2 1/2 percent or one 800th part 


According to this rate was to be made out and stamps printed which should answer all purposes 
even nearly all fractional parts. 


Having lately been so discouraged and humiliated by the failure of the Security Bank I did not 
think it would be well to propose this in my own name to the Minister and therefore agreed with 
two friends M. Le Favre and Mr. Cope of Dublin who were both in London to propose it in their 
name stipulating for a conditional reward. That is a reward if adopted. 


As Mr. Cope was the gentleman who discovered the plan of the Irish rebellion (for which he 
obtained a pension of £1,000 a year as his information was correct and his conduct honourable) I 
thought him a fit person for the purpose. 


Mr. Pitt granted an audience to hear the principle on which the plan was to act and heard it read 
with great attention having been first told that if he approved of that the manner of putting it in 
execution would afterwards on two weeks notice be communicated. 


The plan was approved in principle and Mr. Pitt said with great earnestness—“Yes if it could be 
executed it would do” this he said rising quickly from his seat and [stirred] the [fire] hastily after 
having sat still and attentive to hear the whole read. 
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The conditional reward 200,000£ was promised provided the details were given and it was 
adopted and the gentlemen left the minister with a promise to produce the details for the 
execution. 


When they returned to Howard Street in the Strand where we all lived together I set to work to 
arrange the details which I found as difficult a matter as I had ever undertaken but I succeeded 
beyond even what I expected and Mr. Cope who wrote an excellent hand copied it. 


The details were at considerable length but after all very simple and the person paying the money 
was to furnish the receipt the value of which was to go to his account so that there was no 
inducement for evasion. 


On each receipt besides the stamp was to be printed the sum for which it was to stand good thus 


This to be filled with receipts for money paid 
and each sum written off according to the sum 


and the rate 
Stamp 


20p 


For interest of money £ 10 


Rent~ ~~ ~~ nnn wn nnn £12 
Retail purchase ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ 50 

Wholesale~~~~~~~~~~ 200 
Commission~~~~~~~~~ 400 


As the receipts must always be kept ready in order not to let money lie idle they were all written 
upon to pass as bank notes and they were to be on half sheets of paper so that there would be 
space for twenty receipts on one piece and when full if the value was not written off the seller of 
stamps nearest must take it and give the difference. 


If the whole of the plan was not adopted still those who paid rent were to stop 8 per cent and pay 
the tax to government instead of the man who received the rent. 


Mr. Pitt gave notice in about ten days to produce the details and was waited on as before by Mr. 
Cope and Mr. Le Favre. They waited some time as they had done before and were called to Mr. 
Pitt’s room but instead of receiving them there as he did the first time he met them in the door 
way appeared to be in great haste and said gentlemen | beg your pardon but I am called to a 
cabinet council this moment. Will you trust me with your plan? 


In the confusion this occasioned and awed by the presence of Mr. Pitt Mr. Le Favre said certainly 
who would not trust to the honour of Mr. Pitt. He gave the whole in writing and never saw Mr. 
Minister more!! 


Mr. Pitt never did make any use of this plan and on the peace of Amiens the income tax was 
abolished but on the breaking out of the war during the administration called Mr. 
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Fox’s Ministry it was restored and that part of the plan relative to rent and interest was adopted. I 
wrote to Mr. Vansittart when he became Chancellor of the Exchequer but he disavowed having 
made any use of the plan which was the more strange that he was an intimate friend of Mr. Cope 
and was one day near an hour in our apartments in Howard Street and in the room where I was 
writing out the plan at the time. 


So much for ministers who lavish thousands on men who do them no service but their conduct 
requires no commentary it speaks for itself as the Bow Street magistrate said of the potatoes 
found in the park when the Prince Regents carriage had the glasses broke only with this difference 
that the potatoes when they spoke for themselves did not speak quite so intelligible a language 
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The Baron de Batz was the person through whose interest with the Minister, the Baron de 
Breteuil, a privilege was given for a fire and life insurance. This like all other establishments was a 
court job and was only obtained on the condition of the society purchasing the houses in the Place 
Italienne which had belonged to the duc de Choiseul and been by him left to his son a minor and 
some younger children. The duc de Chatelet was left trustee and as he had powers at court he 
insisted on the society purchasing those houses otherwise by his influence the privilege would be 
refused. 


It might appear from this that the Baron de Breteuil was less powerful at court than the duc de 
Chatelet. Which of the two had most power and influence | do not pretend to know but this affair 
of what they termed the succession of Choiseul was an arrangement between them. They both had 
the same views and wishes. 


At that time there were no fires in Paris and nobody could be got to ensure but I know not how it 
happens when I was last in Paris many houses were insured and there were fires pretty regularly 
so that the society does pretty well. 


I was at a number of the first assemblies of the shareholders and am convinced it was begun 
chiefly for the purpose of agiotage as it is called that is jobbing by buying and selling shares a 
practice by which those who are in the secret make a great deal of money. 


The Périers when they established the water works company had it divided in shares of 1,000 
livres or about 40£ each. Though for 20 years there was never a dividend of 2 per cent yet the 
shares were at one time at 3,000 livres or thrice the original price and continued to beara 
premium of 10 per cent after all well founded hope of a dividend of 5 per cent was at an end. 


If they could give a circulation of shares of any company or change them there was money got by 
those who understood business and the way they reasoned was this. What can be sold for money 
is worth money to buy and as the whole was a gambling concern the real value of the shares had 

little to do with the price they bore upon change. 


The Périers got all their money in this way and getting well paid by the company with whom they 
made their bargain at the beginning when success was expected. 


Everything in Paris where the king or ministers had anything to say was converted into a job. I 
have already said that in my small establishment of a rolling mill some shares were given to the 
friend of the abbé de St. Nou and as | said that the king on finding that the petition for that 
privilege was the inventor of Lineal Arithmetic and ordered the prayer of the petition to be 
granted it might appear that no more protection was wanted but I was made to understand that 
the king’s will was only attended to when those who were about him found it their interest. 


I must say that as far as I am a judge the old French government required pulling to pieces. It was 
a mass of corruption but the great misfortune is that so much misery attended the change and that 
now other abuses are risen up in the place of those that were abolished. 


The great difference seems to be that ministers could then do what they pleased in defiance of 
public opinion though they did not wish to act in opposition to it and that now they can only do by 
means 
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of intrigue what they then did by prerogative but the protectors and the protégés are still nearly 
the same. The machine of Marli erected in the time of Louis XIV to raise water for the gardens of 
Versailles St. Cloud and Marli had long been in bad repair. It did not raise a sufficient quantity of 
water and cost annually keeping in a state to work at all about 120,000 livres and I offered to raise 
a third part more water with a steam engine and three of the wheels then used receiving in 
payment the old materials of the ancient machine. 


This project was relished but on the condition that one third of the profit should be given to a 
nobleman who had influence. The duc de Brancas, brother to the real duc de Brancas so was that 
nobleman but the Revolution interrupted that scheme but not till after I had got an estimate of the 
old materials which amounted to about 38,000£ or nearly a French million. 


There was not much wonder that after all those sort of intrigues to enable the favourites about the 
court to get a profit from everything the people should be rather outrageous for nobody was 
ignorant of what was going on. In the first place investors were too powerful to care who knew of 
what they did and in the second place their protégés were proud of the protection so that instead 
of transactions of that sort being concealed they were actually very exaggerated. 


Ministers and men in power generally fall into the same errors both in England and France and | 
should therefore suppose in other countries. They pay attention to flatterers and spies who 
seldom bring them true information and therefore they are the most ill informed men in the 
kingdom with regard to public opinion. It is true that the public journals might give them a little 
information if they were wise enough to take but here again the flatterers that surround them tell 
them that the public gives no sort of credit to the journals and in some extreme cases they 
encourage Ministers in believing that to resist the influence of public opinion is the best way of 
gaining it over to their support. 


I know this that the French court had not the smallest apprehension of danger even on the 11th of 
July 1789 when the king dismissed a popular minister and took back the favourites of the queen 
and his brother the count d’Artois and that they despised any thing that the people of Paris could 
do. In short they held them in the most supreme contempt but how woefully did they change 
when the Parisians rose and took the Bastille. Then the great obnoxious courtiers fled in all 
directions. They were really objects of pity not on account of being obliged to fly but being obliged 
after being so insolent to become so humble. 


This could not have happened had not the maxim and the practice of the court and all those 
connected with it been to shut their Eyes and Ears to everything that was pressing in the country. 
Now this happens from a double reason. Whether effeminate sybaritic courtiers will listen to 
nothing that is any way disagreeable their minds are too tender to bear pain they are besides too 
proud 
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and have too high an opinion of themselves to credit whatever is not quite agreeable to their own 
notions of themselves. 


When a government is composed of men of this sort its existence is in great danger. 


